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in other days they would consider fantastic. They
call for the abandonment of orthodox methods;
and they require that the Government should adopt
what was called in public affairs imaginative finance,
although, of course, in private transactions that
generally went by a shorter and less agreeable title,
That is all very well for people without responsibility
for what might follow, but the Government of an
old country like ours must be very sure that the old
principles have really failed before we abandon
them, and that the new experiments are really likely
to succeed before we venture to embark on them/'

The creed of Protection is sometimes represented
as narrow and insular, and it is not unusual for
its critics to accuse its disciples of lack of proper
appreciation of universal economic considerations.
Normally it would be truer to say that the Protec-
tionist, while fully appreciating the significance of
world considerations, realizes that too often his
powers of remedial action are restricted to matters
which can be regulated by the economic policy of
his own country. So it was in the case of Mr.
Chamberlain. He went out of his way on many
occasions during his years at the Exchequer to
show that he had given considerable thought to the
world economic position. He declared plainly in
December 1932, in the course of a speech at Birming-
ham to the National Union of Manufacturers, that
"Tariffs must not be treated as a patent medicine
capable of curing every industrial ill, for there are
diseases for which Tariffs are no remedy/' The World
Economic Conference, which engrossed a fair amount
of Mr. Chamberlain's time during the summer of
1933, afforded Mr. Chamberlain, as spokesman of
the British Government an opportunity of putting
his views on universal economic questions. In the
orefront of the objectives he placed a recovery in